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When Scholars Turn 
Propagandists 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 

Leo Cherne 

Leo Cherne is Executive Director of the Research Institute of America, Inc., 


Marvin E. Gettleman, ed., Vietnam, New York, Fawcett, 1965, 448 pp. 95c 

Marcus G. Raskin and Bernard B. Fall, eds., The Vietnam Reader, New York, 
Random House, 1965, 415 pp. $5.95 


Although few partisans in the Great Debate over Vietnam will 
concede it, neither side has escaped the forensic pitfalls of heated 
controversy. All too often, adversaries locked in combat have taken 
progressively more simple views of the issues and equally simple views 
of the Solutions required. The temptation has been strong to play on 
the other fellow's embarrassments, and to represent one's own argu- 
mentative hands as entirely clean. 

For most of the Debate's course, the "Get Out of Vietnam" forces 
have had the best of this kind of gamesmanship. From the beginning, 
the "Stay and Defend" ranks have been stuck with a number of obvious 
vulnerabilities: Ngo Dinh Diem had become a tyrant in his later years 
in office; Vietnam was a faraway place, and hard to explain as a 
rampart of United States national interest; three Washington adminis- 
trations had given clear evidence that they never fully realized what 
they were getting into; and war itself as an instrument of national 
policy was for the nth time in history in bad odor. 

The opponents of American involvement could, and did, have a 
field day with the natural advantage of having critic's choice. They 
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poimced on these weaknesses, and rode hard on three major themes: 
"the Viet Cong are local patriots;" "the Chinese will surely intervene;" 
and "negotiate now." On the other hand, they brushed aside as 
"McCarthyism" the main counterargument that a dangerous Com- 
munist aggression was in progress. And they took an extra increment 
of righteousness for their cause by portraying the Washington adminis- 
tration as a truth-smothering ogre, and themselves as embattled vic- 
tims who were determined to break through the smog of managed 
news with the truth. Moreover, as former Americans for Democratic 
Action Chairman John P. Roche has observed, the right to be heard 
and the right to have their demands adopted as national policy seemed 
to them one and the same thing. 

The confusion between airing "truth" and getting national policy 
reversed first showed up in the wave of "teach-ins" triggered by the 
1965 military escalations in Vietnam. The men and women behind 
these demonstrations were academicians as well as pleaders, scholars 
before they had become advocates. As they moved out of the groves 
of scholarly detachment into the combat arenas of national policy, 
they had to face a painful dilemma. Could they remain faithful to both 
roles? Could they take a leave of absence from scholarship when they 
engaged in policy disputes, or must they remain committed to consid- 
ering all the evidence even while arguing for a verdict for one side? 

Unhappily, the dilemma was bypassed rather than resolved. The 
"other side" was invited to the teach-ins: but the hosts-cum-adver- 
saries simply assumed that truth was on their own side, and would 
prevail automatically in any fair exchange. They were apparently 
undisturbed by the violence which this assumption did to the most 
basic of academic tenets, namely, that truth can never be known or 
assumed in advance of inquiry. 

II 

Now come these two books, both inspired by the same motives and 
assumptions, both hobbled by the same conflict of interest. Each is a 
"research"-oriented "source book," consisting of documents, speeches, 
and papers. Both are edited by men who have been highly critical of 
the American engagement in Vietnam, and who make no secret of 
their positions. Both cover the two sides of the argument, but with 
significantly different rationales. 

The Gettleman book is heavily and clumsily weighted in favor of the 
"Get-outs." It not only draws profusely upon selections which defend 
most eloquently the editor's own opinions, but also upon those mate- 
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rials of the "Stay-ins" which he regards as putting them in the most 
damaging light. An observer Coming to the controversy with no previ- 
ous grounding in its facts or issues would have a difficult time discov- 
ering from Gettleman's selections and treatment that there are two 
sides to the argument. Whatever its other uses, the book patently 
does not qualify as a Standard reference work for any meaningful 
discussion of the problems. 

Some signs of an apparent struggle with his values remain in the 
editor's Introduction. On the one hand, he states, "The emphasis of the 
book is historical. It provides a selection of reportage, scholarly analy- 
sis, and documentary material drawn from the entire ränge of Indo- 
chinese history." On the other, he says, "But the very editing of a book, 
the intent of which is to stimulate informed public concern, reveals a 
Position. It is a political act" which he defines as "more extensive and 
meaningful populär participation in decision making." Whether Gettle- 
man realizes it or not, "stimulating informed public concern" is the 
propagandist's ancient way of explaining that his aim is to influence 
people. But while influencing opinion is perfectly respectable in a 
democracy, it is at variance with the canons of objective histori- 
ography. History, as an academic discipline, is not concerned in any 
way with guiding people's thoughts on public issues. A true "reader" 
observes strict self-denying ordinances, under which the important and 
relevant materials are reproduced with total disregard for the personal 
and political prejudices of the editor. 

In any event, the contest between scholar and pleader does not last 
beyond the Introduction. As Part One begins, Gettleman reveals what 
he means by "history" in a significant Statement: "The United States, 
no matter how pure its announced motives, cannot escape being seen 
as the latest in a succession of foreign interlopers. Earlier invaders, as 
every Vietnamese is proud to claim, were driven out. For America to 
ignore this history is to indulge in exceedingly costly ethnocentrism." 

The scenario that follows begins with a quick look backward to the 
ancient invasions. After a fairly straight historical account by Ray 
Jumper and Marjorie Weiner Normand, Ho Chi Minh enters — in the 
role of Vietnam's modern nationalist champion. He explains at length 
why he took the path of Leninism; he then leads the Viet Minh patriots 
against the French. As the mantle of rule slips from French hands, it 
is caught up by a new trio of invaders — Acheson, Dulles, and Nixon. 
To make certain that the excerpts he has selected from each are not 
misunderstood, Gettleman has added captions which make absolutely 
clear that the mission of this American trio was to defeat Vietnamese 
nationalism "by any means." 
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Balked in their aim, as Chalmers M. Roberts' piece on "The Day We 
Didn't Go to War" details, the new invaders then turned to SEATO 
and to obstructing the Geneva Agreements. Donald Lancaster's "Power 
and Politics at the Geneva Conference" is Gettleman's next witness, 
with an editorial clarification of the fact that the United States was not 
interested in seeking peace at Geneva. After that, there is an entire 
section whose point is that the Viet Minh respected the Geneva Agree- 
ments, while the Ngo Dinh Diem regime did not, a point underlined by 
appropriate excerpts from reports of the International Control Com- 
mission. 

Why did the United States decide to oppose Ho Chi Minh's nation- 
alist aspirations? Not merely because of Acheson, Dulles, and Nixon, 
but because of the "Vietnam Lobby," as "exposed" by Robert Scheer. 
Gettleman, like Scheer, regards this group of Americans interested in 
Vietnam, many of whom were for a long time supporters of the Diem 
regime, as very much of a sinister conspiracy, with vague overtones of 
the CIA and the Catholic Church. The most sinister of the group 
supposedly is Professor Wesley R. Fishel of Michigan State University. 
Gettleman leaves the strong implication that Fishel lauded Diem's 
early achievements — for example, in a 1959 New Leader article — 
because he was beholden to Diem in some way. Gettleman finds 
Fishel's critical assessment of Diem some years later a stränge reversal 
again ascribable to a change in who was paying the piper. To leave 
no doubt as to the unchanging evilness of Diem at any time, Gettle- 
man calls on the "Program" of the National Liberation Front, and two 
pieces by The New York Times correspondent in Vietnam, David Hal- 
berstam, as irrefutable witnesses. 

And so it goes, friendly and unfriendly witnesses slugging it out in a 
contest whose end is as foreordained as a Greek tragedy. The book 
moves toward its conclusion throurfi an examination of the "Problems 
of Esealation," which the editor labeis "An American Crisis." For a 
moment, the State Departments "White Paper" of February 1965 is 
matched against I. F. Stone's "Reply," but two articles by Frank N. 
Trager and Hanson W. Baldwin seem to make the whole conflict a 
purely military one, from the American viewpoint. Hans J. Morgen- 
thau is brought in to show why military force cannot win. His testi- 
mony is reinforced by warnings from both Red China and the teach- 
ins in the United States, which wind up Gettleman's case. 

Apart from President Johnson's speech at Johns Hopkins in April 
1965 calling for a Mekong development program, and a short speech 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk on the requirements of the rule of 
law, there is no Suggestion that anyone in authority in the United 
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States begins to understand the Vietnam problem. Also missing is the 
slightest evidenee that either polieymakers or their supporters went 
through any agonies of conscience over Vietnam, or that they ever 
clashed over policy. For example, there is no reference to the fact that 
many experts, like Major General Edward Lansdale, disagreed with 
American policy in air bombing as detrimental to any hope of winning 
populär sentiment in Vietnam. There is also no recognition that the 
Halberstams were opposed by journalists like Marguerite Higgins, who 
believed that the Saigon government was not losing the war. And 
there is not even a hint that the Communist regime in North Vietnam 
was a cruel and oppressive tyranny that drove its own people into 
revolt and exile; or that, as P. J. Honey has reported, the Viet Cong 
does not now have, nor has it ever had, any significant support among 
the South Vietnamese people. 

It would miss the point to say that Gettleman is deliberately loading 
his selections as a crafty Propagandist. He obviously believes that these 
are the pertinent f acts, that what he has omitted does not belong 
there in the first place. For him, this is the Vietnam picture: simple, 
straightline "good guys vs. bad guys" drama, uncluttered by irritating 
complexities. Doubtless in his own mind, it was such "facts" as these 
that convinced him the Vietnam war is all wrong, and these "facts" 
that turned him into an angry man. Doubtless, too, he would be highly 
indignant at the Suggestion that the anger came first and the "facts" 
thereafter. 

More disturbing than the editor himself is the probability that con- 
siderably more than a tiny minority of Americans sees Vietnam in just 
this way. They do not understand Communist "wars of liberation," 
cannot see whv this one is our concern, and would like to settle the 
whole Vietnam mess by abandoning it at any cost. To them, Gettle- 
man's naive caricature will seem persuasive. People who would nor- 
mally laugh in derision at a sales pitch that made such a perfect case 
for the product, will embrace this one without asking, "You mean, the 
other fellow never did anything right?" 

III 

In a much different dimension, and with far greater skill, Raskin and 
Fall have also written a critics' handbook on Vietnam. But this one is 
more sophisticated, both in its assessment of the core issues and in its 
recognition that the other side is not made up of imbeciles who will 
lampoon themselves into disgrace if given half the chance. 

Vietnam, to Raskin and Fall, is not simply some Hollywood back lot 
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where the interlopers will get their just desserts, but rather the crucible 
where a formula for world-wide American defeat is being ground out. 
The editors are convinced that America's belief in military power is 
running away with its better sense, and that we are failing to "relate 
to the Third World as a supporter of evolutionary rather than status 
quo power." 

One can quarrel with this thesis, and to their credit the editors have 
seen to it that the quarrel gets a hearing. Instead of quoting Ho Chi 
Minh ingenuously and parading Halberstam, they have brought in 
some of the more cogent spokesmen for United States policy. There 
is, for example, Senator Thomas J. Dodd's long and pungent speech in 
the Senate in February 1965 calling the opponents of American policy 
the "new isolationists." Walt W. Rostow's June 1961 speech on guerrilla 
warfare and its problems is also there. Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara's March 1964 Forrestal Awards speech on aggression, and 
McGeorge Bundy's September 1963 statement on United States peace 
aims, both make first rank arguments. And, not the least, is the 
thoughtful exchange between George McT. Kahin and Robert A. Scala- 
pino at the May 1965 Washington teach-in. 

More than that, however, some of editor Fall's own writings 
included among the selections make interesting and revealing reading. 
There is an excellent piece on the "Viet-Cong — The Unseen Enemy in 
Vietnam," which will teil the reader that the Communists in Hanoi 
under Ho Chi Minh did have a big hand in the establishment of a 
resistance movement in South Vietnam. Fall does not cavil at describ- 
ing the first efforts of the Communists in South Vietnam, in August 
1954, as "what in Communist parlance is called a legal-struggle' 
Organization." Nor does he hesitate to tick off the numbers of terrorist 
killings of South Vietnamese officials; or to say of the "fronts" set up 
by the National Liberation Front that "None of these could claim 
much of an established following;" or to declare that both Saigon and 
Hanoi have yet to convince the world that either is justified in what it 
claims about the Viet Cong representing or not representing the 
people. 

In short, the innocent observer could conclude from this book that 
United States policy is founded on more than the mistakes of silly or 
evil men. At the least, he would come away from it with the conviction 
that this is an immensely complex problem, to which there is no Single, 
straight Solution. If nothing eise does that, the final section, in which 
present negotiating positions are set out, and the two editors offer their 
own recommendations, would strongly suggest such a conclusion. To 
take just one example, they state that "there is more to the ending of a 
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conflict than the total surrender of one party" — a lesson as applicable 
to the intransigents in Hanoi as to those in Saigon or Washington — 
and call for a "de-escalation" that will respect the commitments of both 
sides as far as they are compromisable. 

Raskin and Fall's more mature views are probably the result of their 
individually greater involvement with the real complexities of the 
Vietnam Situation. Raskin was on the special staff of the top level 
National Security Council, and is now with one of the Washington 
institutes that at least try to grapple with the facts as they are. Fall is 
an authority on Vietnam, with flrst hand experience there going back 
to the earlier struggle against the French. Furthermore, he has seen 
guerrilla wars in other parts of the world; and he is more aware than 
most critics of the intricate relationships between the genuine and 
spontaneous nationalist character of such wars, and their Preemption 
for altogether different purposes by Communist "war of liberation" 
cadres. 

And, as both editors assert candidly, they at least see the role of 
power. As much as they consider it wrong to rely upon it too much, 
they do respect the part it plays in contemporary world politics. They 
are not prepared to wave power out of existence merely because they 
happen not to like it. On the contrary, they are determined to look 
upon it squarely, and then to defeat its claims in rational argument. 
Obviously, their constituency is much different than Gettleman's over- 
wrought zealots. 

One can quarrel with them for being too sure that their own mate- 
rials prove their case. It is absurd, for instance, to suggest that Rostow 
is an exponent of military power and military power alone. He does, 
to be sure, assign flrst priority to halting guerrilla aggression, but it is 
only a preliminary step, as his own words show. Rostow is the expo- 
nent par excellence of the development of backward nations, the 
creator of the five stage path of progress formulation, from primitive- 
ness to "takeoff" to affluence. He would no more depict the Vietnam 
struggle as an exercise solely in weaponry than would the editors — or 
President Johnson, Secretary McNamara, McGeorge Bundy, or any of 
the others making United States policy. 

Similarly, it is either being naive or making a debater's point to say 
that ' mtellectual leaders of the power school" like Hans J. Morgenthau 
and George F. Kennan "now find themselves in such disagreement" 
with American policy. The fact is that Morgenthau has finally had to 
dissociate himself from the "withdrawal" camp, after advancing argu- 
ments for over a year implying strongly that no other course was feas- 
ible. As for Kennan, he gave up his "power" position at least ten years 
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ago, urging in his Reith Lectures that Central Europe be left to "disen- 
gagement," even if that meant allowing the Communist power to fill 
the vacuum. Populär resistance, he said, would eventually defeat the 
occupation. 

But these faults are peripheral to the book's main vulnerabilities. 
Though Raskin and Fall are not as blind as Gettleman to the presence 
of power factors in the Vietnam struggle, they nevertheless badly 
underestimate them. Shocked at the destruction heaped upon innocent 
Citizens in both Vietnams, and convinced that they alone (and those 
who think like them ) mourn for the people, they have tried to moralize 
power out of existence by counterposing good words to it — words like 
"development" and "progress." 

The somber and compelling fact, however, is that Vietnam is caught, 
not in one power struggle, but two. It is, by the Communists' own 
telling, a test case both for Communist confrontation with the free 
West, and for the fight between communism's Moscow and Peking 
wings. On the success of the "national liberation war" in Vietnam 
hangs, as General Vo Nguyen Giap has said, the future of all such 
wars. On it, too, as Lin Piao has proclaimed, rides the Chinese claim 
to leadership of all the world's Communists, against the Soviets and 
their "peaceful coexistence" theories. 

Whatever blunders and miscalculations the United States commit- 
ted, we did not create this Situation, and it is difficult to see from 

anything the editors have cited how a different policy would have 
caused the power factors to vanish. If anything, in fact, Senator Dodd's 
speech on "The New Isolationism" comes out with enhanced laureis 
for nailing the central issue, namely, that the only way to get around 
this power confrontation is to yield to the other side. The fact that the 
editors consider Quincy Wright's and Gary Porter's lectures on world 
responsibilities to vanquish the Dodd thesis illustrates only their own 
passionate dislike of the part which power plays in international poli- 
tics. For even with the best will in the world, the most pacific and 
"reasonable" behavior on the part of the United States would not save 
Vietnam or any other marked country from Communist power brutali- 
ties. That is what involved the United States in Vietnam, not some 
"Vietnam Lobby" or a power mad Secretary of State. 

IV 

The appearance of these two "source books," far from satisfying the 
need for adequate back-up materials for the Great Debate, only 
emphasizes how much such materials are missing. There are at least 
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two kinds of gaps which academicians-turned-advocates might well 
address themselves to filling. First is a "reader ' for the pro-United 
States policy advocates. There are all sorts of sources that might legiti- 
mately be thrown into the arena, so that the I. F. Stones and the 
Robert Scheers do not necessarily dominate two out of every three 
pages. Among others, these candidates are suggested: Max Lerner and 
John P. Roche lecturing to liberals on the uses of power; Marguerite 
Higgins and Joseph Alsop as antidotes to David Halberstam and Wil- 
fred Burchett; P. J. Honey as a companion to Fall. Furthermore, the 
Vietnam picture urgently demands widening to bring into focus the 
part that "wars of liberation" play in Communist planning, The Dec- 
laration of the 81 Communist Parties in Moscow, December 1960, and 
Khrushchev's speech to the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, January 1961, with its careful delineation of the various 
kinds of wars and its reference to Vietnam as a "sacred" war, should 
be an integral part of the picture. Hanoi's Communist Party Journal, 
Hoc Tap, has carried some of the hardest-nosed incitements to vio- 
lence in South Vietnam ever to be published; they should also be 
present, as should pertinent excerpts from Gen. Giap's manual on 
"People's War." 

Out of this kind of balancing of the issues — and the handbook of 
the "pros" should be frankly labeled as such — may just come the 
genuinely detached and impartial scholarship in the sources that the 
entire tragic Situation requires. It is at once both the asset and the 
liability of the Great Debate that so much of it has been carried on 
by trained and highly competent university people. Their energies 
have penetrated deeply to uncover much relevant material. But those 
same energies have also all but buried their sense of perspective under 
the clouds of facts. Lesser men would have exposed long since their 
ham-handedness as propagandists. 

If there are still qualified scholars around who have not succumbed 
to their own passions on Vietnam, they may just be the ones to per- 
form the rescue Operation. 
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